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Program Notes 


Per Slava for Violoncello Solo 

Eighteen years after his first piece for solo cello, 
the Capriccio per Siegfried Palm, Penderecki 
wrote a second: Per Slava - again for a great 
cellist, Mstislav Rostropovich (called Slava by 
all his friends around the world) who premiered 
Penderecki’s Concerto for Cello No. 2 in Berlin 
in January of 1983. Stylistically and in terms of 
content the second solo cello piece lies worlds 
away from the first. For Palm, the distinguished 
virtuoso, Penderecki wrote at that time a daring 
artistic work; for Rostropovich, the fanatically 
expressive musician, he wrote a kind of prelude, 
to be played espressivo without relinquishing 
challenging technical difficulties. Musical 
expressivity and the highest technical mastery 
are required: all the participants in the 1986 
International Rostropovich Competition in Paris 
had to prepare Per Slava as a required piece. As 
in the viola Cadenza, Penderecki dispenses with 
bar lines to achieve a more free-flowing texture 
(and as well to challenge the interpreter to shape 
the clearly articulated architecture according 
to his own musical taste and feeling for form). 
Lamenting motifs based on intervals of the 
second, derived from the sequence of pitches 
B - A - C - H (B-flat - A - C - B) dominate the 
framing sections of the piece [lento] in every 
possible metamorphosis; sometimes played 
in two voices and with two-against-three 
rhythmic configurations (the triplets are notated 
in a special system). The tempo changes from 
allegretto to vivace-, figuration and toccata¬ 
like passages occur with strongly dissonant 
quadruple stops in extreme registers. A variant 
of the first lento rounds out this short work. 


Sonata No. 1 for Violin and Piano 

Penderecki was not yet even a student at the 
Crocow Music Academy, but still attending the 
Middle School for Music, when in 1953 he wrote 
this little sonata. It is already astonishingly well 
crafted, blending or opposing the sounds of 
the two instruments with a fine feeling for the 
qualities of each. The allegro, in proper sonata 
form, begins with a series of chords in the 


piano. The violin enters in the third bar with the 
principal theme, which soars up energetically 
in dotted eighth-notes, recalling the music of 
Prokofiev. A few transitional bars lead to the 
lyrical second theme. After the abrupt end of 
the exposition, the development takes off with 
double stops in the violin and thick chords in 
the piano. The piano vehemently presses into 
the recapitulation. Long phrases in the coda 
very effectively bring the movement to a close. 
The second movement is a lyrical elegy which 
gracefully bows to Bartok with its alternation of 
major and minor, the changing meters, and the 
melodic style and arabesque extensions of the 
thematic material. This andante, which is only 
thirty bars long, leads directly into the finale, a 
toccata-like allegro vivace. The boistrously joyful 
instrumental writing attests to the exhuberance 
of the youthful violinist Penderecki. 

- Wolfram Schwinger. Translation by 
Patrick Thomas and W. Richard Rieves 


Capriccio per Siegfried Palm (1968) 

This intriguing work for solo cello was written 
for the famous German cellist Siegfried Palm 
who was one of the world’s greatest proponents 
of contemporary music for the cello in the 20th 
century. Many works were composed for him 
by the best composers of the time, as he had 
amazing facility, a wonderful sound and total 
dedication to the cause of the avant-garde. He is 
the reason why these works are so challenging 
and yet so well written for the cello. 

Like so many composers in the 1960’s and 
70's, Krzysztof Penderecki wrote music designed 
to push the envelope of the technical capabilities 
of the cello. He experimented with sonic effects 
eschewing traditional melody and harmony and 
yet, in Capriccio there is a structure which makes 
the piece resemble a soliloquy being presented 
by an actor in a stage play. Effects such as 
percussive left hand gestures, ricocheting 
bowing as well as playing on the wood of the 
bridge, on the other side of the bridge and even 
underneath the strings seem like logical methods 



of expressing the message of capriciousness. He 
even uses a recurring C major chord! 

For the most part, composers these days use 
such effects sparingly and have gone back to 
much more lyrical, and if one may say, traditional 
methods of expression for the cello. But for a 
couple of decades they took us on a wild and 
fascinating journey. 

- David Hetherington 


Quartet for Clarinet and String Trio 

Penderecki’s eclectic Clarinet Quartet creates the 
impression of a retrospective of 
European art music from the first half of the 
twentieth century, perhaps the missing link 
in Penderecki’s own oeuvre. The first and last 
movements evoke a solitary feeling with 
their sustained tones and expressive melodies. 
Penderecki maximises the clarinet and 
viola timbres in achieving that character. These 
movements also benefit from the slightly 
darker and warmer clarinet in A, whereas the 
middle movements use the B flat clarinet. 

This melancholy music sounds rather more 
Scandinavian than Central European. Perhaps 
this might explain Penderecki’s own comment 
following a performance by the Tale Quartet: 

‘It made me discover new aspects of my own 
music’. 

The first movement of this quartet opens 
with the solo clarinet, similar to the Prelude in 
character as well as in its display of minor third 
steps. This develops into a duet with the viola in 
an almost Bartokian manner. Towards the end, 
the cello sustains a low pedal note on the open C 
string tuned down to B flat. 

The second movement, Vivacissirno, 
starts with a rhythmic ostinato in the strings 
and eventually develops into a dialogue with 
the clarinet. The very short third movement, 
Serenade, which follows without a break, is an 
absurd waltz. Schoenberg’s twelve-tone works 
could easily come to mind. 

The most important part of this work is the 
last movement. It is a long slow journey from 
sorrowful darkness to the almost tonal lightness 
- although not without sadness - which closes 
the work with an F major chord. 


It has been claimed that this work was 
inspired by Franz Schubert’s late String Quintet 
in C major. Although this is not obvious at first 
sight, the two works share the same property of 
a deeply personal intimacy. 

- Per F. Broman 


Sextet for Clarinet, Horn, Violin, Viola, Cello, 
and Piano 

Chamber music plays an ever-expanding part 
in Krzysztof Penderecki’s oeuvre of the last 
decade. The composer himself described this 
phenomenon in 1993: 

Today, having gone through the post- 
Rom antic lesson, and having exhausted the 
potential of postmodern thinking, I see my artistic 
ideal in claritas. / turn to chamber music in the 
belief that more can be said softly condensed 
into the tone of three or four instruments. 

This escape into musical privacy might be an 
answer of sorts to our own fin de siecie, to the 
acceleration of history and to the turmoil of 
overturned norms of culture, ethics, and politics. 
Penderecki described his Clarinet Quartet written 
at the time as “a meeting of four close friends, all 
of whom have something to say. But, since they 
know each other so well, nothing has to be said 
too plainly.” 

The same attitude to chamber music is 
manifest in Penderecki’s Sextet for clarinet, 
horn, string trio and piano, violin, viola, cello, and 
piano. He clearly relates to the great tradition 
of joyful shared music-making in the chamber 
music of Mozart, Schubert, or Brahms. 

Penderecki’s poetic universe of musical 
narration is dominated by a dialogue between 
personae represented by the individual 
instruments. They either speak in a single 
voice or present differing points of view. In 
their conversations, discussions, arguments, 
or bantering, they present musical ideas and 
characters, motives and themes in an often 
masterly use of the counterpoint in varied types 
of instrumental textures. The internal integration 
of the musical material creates the image of a 
single field for this musical game. At the same 
time, the clear and condensed form of the piece 
drives home the pure beauty of artistic order. 



The music of Sextet is characteristic in its 
restraint of means employed, in its rhythmical 
expressiveness, in the lightness, lucidity, and 
sophistication of its counterpointed system of 
the individual instruments; also, in its clear form 
and variety of expression. It offers the twinkling 
humour of scherzo themes and jesting, ironic, 
or even grotesque, allusions to characteristic 
dance rhythms, through multi-hued lyricism of 
concealed emotion to a nostalgic concentration 
on the inner world of a person conscious of his 
or her transience. 

Krzysztof Penderecki’s Sextet consists of two 
movements: Allegro moderato and Larghetto. 

The dynamic Allegro moderato is maintained 
in vigorous and expressive time, with frequent 
asymmetric rhythm structures (a prevalence of 
the staccato). It begins with an accented and 
rest-separated repetition of A flat in the piano’s 
bass, which sets the centre of reference of 
the movement. Returns and pitch shifts of this 
motive (with different rhythm models) establish 
the general “tonal” plan of this section (A flat, 

D, F, D, A flat,<D>). This approach also returns 
in the repetition of accented chords, imparting 
on the narration a joyful dancing aura, and no 
wonder: note repetitions as a significant musical 
gesture (in its various functions) are part of the 
composer basic repertoire of musical language 
means. The primary theme — of a misleading 
simplicity and a jocular, somewhat capricious 
character - is introduced by the clarinet and 
contains motives from which other musical ideas 
of the first movement will derive. At bar 157/8, a 
lyrical-declamatory melodic phrase will appear in 
punctuated rhythm to anticipate the main theme 
of the second movement. 

The extensive Larghetto contrasts in time 
and character with its predecessor and is the 
main part of Sextet. Its singular and solemn 
theme, declamatory and expressive, is based on 
a falling sequence of minor seconds enhanced 
with a repetitive iambic rhythm pattern. It is 
presented in various instruments and undergoes 
refined development and transformation. Of 
particular note is the original part of the piano, 
different from its usual emploi. Repeated 
notes or dominating single-voice (or octave) 
recitative parts and figures of motion come 
side-by-side with segments set on several 


planes. Towards the end, a peculiar retrospection 
applies a different metaphysical perspective; 
dematerialised, echoing motives of nostalgia 
vanish into silence. 

The premiere of Sextet took place at 
Vienna's Musikverein on 6 June 2000. It was 
performed by Dmitri Alexeev, Yuri Bashmet, Paul 
Meyer, Julian Rachlin, Mstislav Rostropovich, 
Radovan Vlatkovic. 

- Regina Chlopicka 


Prelude for solo clarinet 

The Prelude for solo clarinet (1987) was 
dedicated to the British composer Paul Patterson. 
The Prelude begins softly and slowly, using 
small intervals in the lower register. The additive 
compositional process is begun by first just one 
note, then two notes separated by rests. The 
piece gradually develops into faster tempi, higher 
ranges and increased dynamic levels. The initial 
atmosphere is re-established at the conclusion, 
and the piece ends on the same pitch as it 
started. 

- Per F. Broman 


Three Miniatures for Clarinet and Piano 

Penderecki’s first published work, the 
Three Miniatures for Clarinet and Piano, was 
composed in 1956 while he was completing 
his studies at the State Academy of Music in 
Krakow. Although far removed from the violent 
sound-world soon to be unleashed in Threnody 
and Anaklasis (both 1960), one can already 
see the emergence of Penderecki’s compelling 
compositional personality. The two fast 
movements feature dramatic rhythmic interplay, 
startling shifts in time signature, and a Bartokian 
harmonic language replete with major sevenths 
and tritones. The eerie second movement 
suggests an approaching fate with rumbling 
fifths in the piano and wistful melodic writing in 
the chalumeau register of the clarinet. 

It is significant that Penderecki conceived of 
such a work in relative isolation from the musical 
currents of the early to mid-twentieth century. 

As the communist authorities were not overly 



receptive to artistic experimentation, it was not 
until 1957, with the inauguration of the Warsaw 
Autumn Festival of Contemporary Music, that 
Penderecki first heard Stravinsky’s music and, 
the following year, that of Stockhausen. 

- Patrick Murray 


String Trio 

The second movement of this twelve-minute 
work was written in 1990, and presented 
independently in Krakow that year; the complete 
work was first premiered in 1991. It comes from 
the same year as the composer’s comic opera 
Uburex and shortly before his Fifth Symphony 
and Flute Concerto of 1992. Written for violin, 
viola, and cello, it highlights the soloistic qualities 
of each of the three voices. Interestingly, the 
composer has also arranged the piece for string 
orchestra (Sinfonietta, 1990-1991). The String 
Trio has a neoclassical feeling in its clarity and 
energy. The two movements share thematic 
material, and both the melodic and harmonic 
material evoke Bartok's musical language. 

The first movement opens with bold, ferocious 
chords for all three players. This figure then 
alternates with a soliloquy-like cantilena passage 
for each player in turn. After this introduction, 

Vivo and Adagio sections contrast with each 
other, with material reminiscent of the opening 
chords and soliloquies; the first Vivo section 
begins with murmuring triplet figures and leads 
into the broader, more lyrical Adagio section 
of the movement. As the Vivo material returns 
the music becomes more agitated, but the 
movement ends delicately with the murmuring 
Vivo triplet motive. 

The viola, which enjoyed the first long solo 
passage in the first movement also opens the 
attacca second movement (Vivace) with a more 
rhythmic and less raphsodic declamation. The 
other two players join with similar material, 
creating a fugue-like texture that develops 
in contrast to the insistent chord-motive and 
murmuring triplets of the first movement which 
return here and are explored further in new 
moods. The String Trio uses what some critics 
call an “anti-romantic form of melody and 
harmony” and does so with a great liveliness, 


featuring each instrument as an independent 
voice that becomes involved in a compelling and 
driven conversation. 

- Cecilia Livingston 


Cadenza per viola solo 

The viola is one of Penderecki’s favorite 
instruments, and he often uses the instrument, 
both tutti and solistically, for particularly 
expressive passages in his orchestral works. 

It is therefore not surprising that after the 
concertante solo works for violin and cello, 
Penderecki composed in 1983 a concerto for 
viola as well. The Cadenza for solo viola is an 
appendix to the viola concerto: it begins just like 
the concerto with a twice-repeated 
sigh of a descending minor second (4 - G), 
espressivo with a lento tempo marking. The 
Cadenza also ends with this interval. The piece is 
composed without meter indication, i.e. without 
bar lines. In the first part, the chromatic sigh 
motif is spun out in increasingly large arches, 
with dynamic intensification, also using heavy 
quadruple stops and impulsive 32nd-note 
figuration. In the middle of the piece a brilliant 
vivace appears, lively music similar to a Gigue in 
a Bach solo partita. At the climax of the intricate 
musical activity, a ritardando leads back to the 
lento (at the end with double-stopped flageolets 
over a G pedal tone). 

The first performance took place during 
Penderecki’s chamber music festival in 
Luslawice in September of 1984 played by 
Grigorij Schislin, the Russian violinist and violist 
much experienced with Penderecki’s concertos 
for violin and for viola. 

- Wolfram Schwinger. Translation by 
Patrick Thomas and W. Richard Rieves 


Three Miniatures for Violin and Piano 

Penderecki composed the Three Miniatures for 
Violin and Piano in 1959. In each of the three 
movements, the chromaticism, and in some 
instances, the stark and pointillistic texture 
greatly contrast with the dense clusters and 
more rhythmic writing present in his earlier 



chamber work Three Miniatures for Clarinet 
and Piano. The serial language in the 1959 
miniatures also shows the influence of Anton 
Webern. However, the timbres that Penderecki 
creates, combined with his use of larger, more 
resonant textures and extended techniques, 
demonstrate the development of his unique and 
innovative musical style. These elements also 
characterized his more famous avant-garde 
compositions between 1960-1975, such as the 
highly influential Threnody ‘for the Victims of 
Hiroshima’ (1960). 

The first piece begins with a dissonant 
chord on the piano, followed by a descending 
chromatic arpeggio. The violin enters quietly, 
sustaining a single pitch with a wide vibrato that 
gradually grows in volume. 

The second movement is for solo violin. 
Contrasts are achieved from the alternation 
of different timbres, such as tremolos, icy 
harmonics, aggressive pizzicati and double 
stopping. 

The final miniature begins with a violin trill. 
The piano enters, playing descending chromatic 
pitches similar to those in the first movement. 
The violin then plays a very lyrical series of 
notes in the high register, whilst the pianist 
plucks on the piano strings. The piece concludes 
with an eerie ascending glissando in the violin, 
later followed by a single quiet note in the low 
register of the piano. 


Violin Sonata No. 2 for Violin and Piano 

The Second Violin Sonata was commissioned 
by Anne Sophie Mutter and is dedicated to her. 

It is a large-scale work in five symmetrically 
arranged movements. A central nocturne is 
contained with two fast movements, effectively 
scherzos, and the whole framed by two 
comparatively brief slower movements. 

The violin’s opening monologue states 
the semitone-dominated material, which will 
be freely transformed throughout the sonata. 
Characteristically, this accumulates towards 
an explosive climax. The first scherzo follows 
without a break. Its basic spiky character shades 
into animation, agitation and caprice, but always 
held in check by its basis in a clear G minor. 

The lengthy Nocturne is rooted in a darkly 
chromatic C minor. Both instruments spin out 
increasingly elaborated figuration, until the piano 
emerges with a nervy, continuously accelerating 
waltz. A brutal, driving scherzo follows, fixated 
on the repeated Ds heard at the opening. Like 
the first movement, this eventually boils over 
into a violent gestural climax. Trilled D’s on the 
violin link into the final movement, which begins 
as a reminiscence of the opening Larghetto, but 
moves into a free recall of the Nocturne and, at 
the end, of its C minor tonality. 

- Hanna Lachert 


- Massimo Guida 



Krzysztof Penderecki 


Born in Debica, Poland, in 1933, Krzysztof 
Penderecki is one of the most esteemed and 
widely discussed composers of our time. The 
development of his compositional style has 
reflected the evolution of new music from the 
avant-garde of the 1960s up to the present day, 
through which time he has preserved his own 
distinctive voice. 

Like other leading composers of our century, 
Mr. Penderecki has also built an international 
reputation as a conductor. In Europe he has 
conducted the Berlin Philharmonic as well as 
orchestras in France, England, Italy, Austria, 
Sweden and Switzerland, and his American 
appearances have included performances 
with the Chicago Symphony, the New York 
Philharmonic and the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
among others. The 2009/10 season includes 
performances with the Nashville Symphony as 
well as residencies at the University of Toronto 
and Yale University, culminating in a performance 
at Carnegie Hall. He currently serves as Artistic 
Director of Sinfonia Varsovia (Warsaw Sinfonia), 
and has previously held posts as Principal Guest 
Conductor of the NDR Symphony Orchestra in 
Hamburg and of the MDR Symphony Orchestra 
in Leipzig, Artistic Director of the Casals Festival 
in Puerto Rico, and Artistic Advisor of the Beijing 
Music Festival. 

After finishing his studies at the Krakow High 
School of Music, Mr. Penderecki immediately 
began his rise to prominence, winning all 
three prizes at the 1959 contest of the Polish 
Composers’ Association. In early works such 
as “Emanations,” “Strophes,” and most notably 
the “Threnody for the Victims of Hiroshima,” 
he put himself at the forefront of the avant- 
garde, combining a highly experimental and 
expressionistic use of sound with a radical 
humanistic message. 

The highlight of this first phase of Mr. 
Penderecki’s work occurred with the premiere of 
his most famous work, the “St. Luke Passion,” 
in Munster Cathedral in 1966, the first in a 
series of liturgical works including “Dies Irae,” 
dedicated to the victims of Auschwitz (1967), 
“Utrenja” (“The Entombment of Christ” and 


“The Resurrection of Christ,” 1970-71), and 
“Magnificat” (1974). Mr. Penderecki’s style 
gradually turned toward simple structures 
and a more traditional tonal language in these 
works, moving toward a contemporary neo- 
Romanticism. Other works from this period 
include the Violin Concerto (1976-77), written 
for Isaac Stern, and the “Te Deum” (1980), 
dedicated to Pope John Paul II. 

Mr. Penderecki also established his 
reputation as a musical dramatist during these 
years, first with “The Devils of Loudun” (1969), 
followed by “Paradise Lost,” premiered in 
Chicago in 1978. His third opera, “The Black 
Mask,” achieved a major success in its premiere 
at the 1986 Salzburg Festival, and with the opera 
buffa “Ubu Rex” (1990-91), adapted from Alfred 
Jarry, Mr. Penderecki has created a burlesque in 
the spirit of Rossini. 

In the 1980s, Mr. Penderecki began to 
connect the acerbic sounds of his first period 
with the romantic gestures of the second, 
thus creating music of universal humanistic 
expressiveness. Among the most notable 
works of this period are the Cello Concerto No. 

2 (1982), the Viola Concerto (1983) and the 
“Polish Requiem” (1984), a work which is the 
composer’s memorial to the oppression of his 
country and a declaration of solidarity with its 
struggle for freedom. 

Mr. Penderecki has completed a number of 
symphonies and concertos in rapid succession 
since 1988, including the Symphony No. 5 
(1991-92); the Flute Concerto (1992), written 
for Jean-Pierre Rampal; the Sinfonietta No. 2 
for Clarinet and Strings (1994) and the Concerto 
for Clarinet and Chamber Orchestra. Two of 
his works, the Violin Concerto No. 2 (1994-95), 
which was written for Anne-Sophie Mutter and 
won two Grammy Awards, and his Symphony 
No. 3, received their United States premieres at 
Carnegie Hall in the fall of 1996. Mr. Penderecki’s 
first major work for piano and orchestra, 
“Resurrection” was premiered at Carnegie 
Hall and Philadelphia’s Kimmel Center in May 
2002. It was commissioned by the Carnegie Hall 
Corporation and written especially for Emanuel 



Ax and the Philadelphia Orchestra. His notable 
chamber music compositions have included 
“Per Slava” (1985-86), written for Mstislav 
Rostropovich, “The Interrupted Thought” for 
string quartet (1988), the String Trio (1990-91) 
and the Divertimento for Solo Cello. 

His most recent works include several 
notable choral pieces: “Seven Gates of 
Jerusalem,” premiered in Jerusalem in January 
1997 as part of celebrations marking the 
city's 3000-year anniversary; “Hymn to St. 
Daniil,” premiered in October 1997 to mark 
the 850th anniversary of the founding of 
Moscow; and “Credo” premiered at the 1998 
Oregon Bach Festival. “Credo” was recorded for 
Hanssler Classics by the Oregon Bach Festival 
Orchestra and Choir and was presented with 
the 1999 Echo-Klassik Preis of the Deutsche 
Phonoakademie. “Seven Gates of Jerusalem” 
was recorded in November 2000 by Wergo. Mr. 
Penderecki’s first major work for piano and 
orchestra, “Resurrection” was premiered at New 
York’s Carnegie Hall and Philadelphia's Kimmel 
Center in May 2002. It was commissioned 
by the Carnegie Hall Corporation and written 
especially for Emanuel Ax and the Philadelphia 
Orchestra. 


Among the numerous awards and prizes 
Mr. Penderecki has won are the UNESCO Award, 
the Crystal Award (from Davos, Switzerland) 
the Great Art Award of North Rhine-Westphalia, 
the Prix Italia (in both 1967 and 1968), the Prix 
Artur Honegger, the Sibelius Prize, the Premio 
Lorenzo Magnifico, the Grawemeyer Award 
for Music Composition and a Grammy Award, 
among many others. In 1998 he was inducted 
into the American Academy of Arts and Letters. 
He has also received two Emmy nominations 
for the A&E Network broadcasts from the Casals 
Festival. Nine universities, among them Glasgow, 
Madrid and Belgrade, have conferred honorary 
doctorates on Mr. Penderecki. 

From 1972 to 1979, he was director of the 
Krakow High School of Music, and from 1973 to 
1978 he taught at Yale University as well. He is 
an honorary member of the Royal Academy of 
Music in London, the Royal Academy of Music in 
Dublin, the Accademia di Santa Cecilia in Rome, 
the Royal Academy of Music in Stockholm and 
the Akademie der Kunste in Berlin, and bears 
the Order of Merit of the Federal Republic of 
Germany and has recently been named Freeman 
of the City of Strasbourg. 



Performers 


Clarinetist Max Christie is recognized as one 
of Canada’s most capable and adept performers 
of contemporary music. He has recorded the 
works of Harry Somers, Brian Current, Melissa 
Hui, Rudolph Komouros, Brian Cherney and 
many other prominent composers. As a member 
of Continuum Contemporary Ensemble and New 
Music Concerts ensemble, he has worked with 
such celebrated composers as Pierre Boulez, 
Heinz Holliger, Roger Reynolds, and Elliot Carter. 
He has been principal clarinet with the Esprit 
Orchestra for the past dozen years, in which 
time he has performed as a soloist and recorded 
numerous discs and film scores. For nearly 20 
years, Mr. Christie has been Principal Clarinet 
of the National Ballet Orchestra. He teaches 
and coaches at the University of Toronto and 
privately. 


Neil Deland is Principal Horn of the Toronto 
Symphony Orchestra, a position he has held 
from 2006. Previously he has worked as a 
freelancer in Boston, and as a member with the 
Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, Boston Modern 
Orchestra Project, Portland Symphony Orchestra, 
Rhode Island Philharmonic and Emmanuel 
Music. He appears in numerous recordings 
from many of the above mentioned Orchestras. 
Neil frequently substituted with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra and the Boston Pops with 
whom he recorded and toured many times. 

His chamber music credits include the Amici, 
BATSO, Boston Symphony Chamber Players and 
the Moab Music Festival. 


David Hetherington is the Assistant Principal 
Cellist of the Toronto Symphony and teaches 
at the Glenn Gould School. A founding member 
of the Amici Chamber Ensemble, with whom 
he has recorded ten discs, including the Juno 
winning Among Friends by Chan Ka Nin. He is 
also a founding member of the string quartet 
Accordes whose recording of Harry Somers’ 


String Quartets received a Juno nomination in 
2001. Mr. Hetherington has appeared on several 
recordings for the CBC, and for Centrediscs 
with whom he made the Canadian premiere 
recording of Talivaldis Kenins’ cello sonata. He 
has been active in performing contemporary 
music and has recorded solo cello works by 
Alice Ho, Chan Ka Nin and Elliot Carter. He has 
collaborated personally with such composers as 
Brian Cherney, Henri Duttilleux, Heinz Holliger, 
Helmut Lachenman, Magnus Lindberg and 
Alexina Louie for performances of their works 
for solo cello. 


Principal Violist of the Toronto Symphony 
Orchestra, Teng Li is the recipient of numerous 
awards, including the Johannson, Holland- 
America Music Society, Primrose and Irving M. 
Klein competitions. An accomplished chamber 
musician, Ms. Li has participated in the 
Marlboro Music Festival, Niagara International 
Chamber Music Festival, Santa Fe Chamber 
Music Festival, and Music from Angel Fire. 

She has appeared in the Rising Stars at the 
Caramoor Festival. Ms. Li began playing the 
violin at age 5 in her native China, and at age 12 
transferred her attention to viola. She entered 
Beijing’s Central Conservatory, and by age 16 
was accepted to study at the Curtis Institute of 
Music, where she studied with Michael Tree and 
Joseph DePasquale. 


Alexander McLeod recently returned from four 
years of study in Karlsruhe, Germany, where he 
completed an Artist’s Diploma (KA) and Master 
of Music degree. He has performed throughout 
Canada, America, France, Germany, Italy and 
Finland, as a chamber musician, a soloist and an 
orchestral musician. Alex is currently pursuing a 
Doctor of Musical Arts degree at the University 
of Toronto, studying with Katharine Rapoportand 
Teng Li. He is looking forward to getting married 
in May. 



Erika Raum is recognized in music circles as 
a violinist of remarkable talent and disposition. 
She began playing professionally at the age of 
twelve. By 1992, Ms. Raum had claimed first 
prize at the Joseph Szigeti International Violin 
Competition in Budapest, as well as the award 
for best interpretation of a Mozart concerto. 

Her performance standouts are matched by 
her unique recording accomplishments. As a 
recording artist, Erika joined internationally 
acclaimed pianist Anton Kuerti in the premiere 
recording of Carl Czerny’s works for CBC Musica 
Viva. Erika’s recent release for the Arktos 
label consisted of the Brahms Horn Trio and a 
contemporary work by composer and mother 
Elizabeth Raum. She has also finished recording 
the complete violin works of Krzystof Penderecki 
with pianist Lydia Wong. 


A native of Strathmore, Alberta, cellist Sarah 
Steeves is a member of Sinfonia Toronto and 
a doctoral student at the University of Toronto 
with Shauna Rolston. She recently graduated 
from McGill University with a Master of Music 
in Performance where she studied with Brian 
Manker. As a soloist, chamber musician and 
orchestral player, Sarah has performed at the 
Aldeburgh, Banff, Domaine Forget, Orford, 
Toronto Bach, Toronto Summer Music, and 
Windy Mountain Music Festivals. She has 
performed with the Disney Young Musician’s 
Symphony Orchestra, Mississauga Symphony 
Orchestra, National Youth Orchestra of Canada, 
Orchestra London, Sudbury Symphony 
Orchestra, World Orchestra, and the Youth 
Orchestra of the Americas. Throughout her 
career, Sarah has worked with such great 
musicians as Rivka Golani, Lawrence Lesser, 
Edgar Meyer, Aldo Parisot, and Janos Starker 
as well as the Leipzig and St. Lawrence String 
Quartets. 


Peter Stoll was a prizewinner in the 
International Clarinet Society Competition and 
also Solo Clarinetist with the World Orchestra 
of Jeunesses Musicales in Berlin and Vienna. 

He performs regularly in Toronto as Principal 
Clarinetist of the Toronto Philharmonia and has 


toured with contemporary music ensembles to 
the USA and across Europe. Peter performs on 
all sizes of clarinet as well as the saxophone. 

He teaches clarinet, chamber music and 
performance classes at the University of Toronto, 
and is much sought after as an adjudicator at 
music festivals across the country. Highlights 
of this season include a duo recital with 
pre-eminent Canadian percussionist Beverley 
Johnston and a performance of the Mozart 
Concerto and a new work by young Canadian 
composer Mark Nerenberg with the Toronto 
Philharmonia, as well as a chamber music 
recording with the Talisker Players, and an 
evening as featured soloist with the Toronto 
Youth Wind Orchestra. Peter’s website is www. 
peterstoll.ca 


Alexa Wilks is a doctoral student studying 
under the mentorship of Annalee Patipatanakoon 
at the University of Toronto. Ms. Wilks enjoys 
an active freelance career, as a member of 
the Via Salzburg chamber ensemble and the 
Esprit Orchestra. In addition to the Penderecki 
chamber works she is performing this week at 
the University, Ms. Wilks will be taking part in 
the Esprit Orchestra concert on January 29 in 
Koerner Hall. 


Lydia Wong appears regularly with the world’s 
pre-eminent performers such as Edgar Meyer, 
the late Lorand Fenyves, Patrick Gallois, Michel 
Lethiec, Yuri Bashmet, Nobuko lmai,Arto Noras, 
Erika Raum, Shauna Rolston, and Scott St. 

John at venues from Carnegie Recital Hall to 
Wigmore Hall. Following her successful Banff 
Centre collaboration with Krzystof Penderecki 
on the North American premiere of his Sextet, 
Ms. Wong was subsequently invited to perform 
the Sextet at the Festival Casals in Puerto Rico 
and at Carnegie Hall’s “Making Music” series in 
New York City. With Erika Raum, she gave the 
North American premiere of Penderecki’s Violin 
Sonata No. 2 in Toronto; she also performed at 
Maestro Penderecki’s 70th birthday celebration 
in Warsaw, Poland. Ms. Wong is on faculty at 
the University of Toronto since 2000. She is also 
artistic co-ordinator of the Collaborative Piano 



Internship program at the Banff Centre where 
she has been on faculty since 1993. 

Winona Zelenka, known for her gorgeous, 
singing tone, is one of Canada’s finest 
cellists on the scene today. As a soloist, she 
has performed with the Toronto Symphony, 
Mississauga Symphony, Scarborough 
Philharmonic, Huronia Sinfonietta, and 
Canadian Sinfonietta. In 2008, Ms. Zelenka 
was guest Principal Cellist for the Canadian 
Opera Company’s production of Tosca. She has 
been Principal of the Santa Fe Opera Orchestra 
during the summers of 2007 and 2008. She 
is currently Acting Principal of the Toronto 
Symphony. Winona Zelenka began her career at 
age 22 as Associate Principal in the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Orchestra and has performed 
with the National Ballet Orchestra and the Halle 
Orchestra. She obtained her Bachelor of Music 


and Artist Diploma from Indiana University, and 
studied with Janos Starker. Ms. Zelenka’s other 
teachers include William Findlay, Vladimir Orloff, 
and William Pleeth. 


Hailed from Poland, Adam Piotr Zukiewicz 

has performed across Europe, United States, 
Canada and Japan. His performance during the 
2007 Millennium Stage Conservatory Project 
at the Kennedy Center in Washington DC 
was broadcast online. He has also appeared 
many times on TV in Poland. His most recent 
performance took him to Konigswinter, 

Germany, where with the Max Joseph Trio he 
has played a New Year’s Concert at the Haus 
Schliesen, a German-Polish Cultural Foundation. 
Mr. Zukiewicz is a DMA candide at the 
University of Toronto, studying with 
Marietta Orlov. 



Thank you for your support! 

The Faculty of Music gratefully acknowledges the generosity of the individuals, foundations, 
associations and corporations who gave cumulative gifts of $1,500 or more 
between September 1, 2008 and December 1, 2009 in support of our students and programs. 
Thank you for the part you are playing in advancing the cause of music education in Canada. 


The Adjuvant Foundation 
Peter A. Allen 
Kathleen Anderson 
Aoyama Harp Company 
Robert D. Arlidge 
Ann H. Atkinson 

Ron Atkinson & Bruce Blandford 
John & Claudine Bailey 
Florence Barwell 
John Beckwith & Kathleen 
McMorrow 

Bel Canto Foundation 
A. Phelps and Judy (McGill) Bell 
Christie and Will Bentham 
J.P. Bickell Foundation 
Harald & Jean Bohne 
Walter M. and Lisa Balfour Bowen 
David G. Broadhurst 
Walter & Danuta Buczynski 
Eberhard Buehler 
CIBC Wood Gundy 
Canadian Opera Volunteer 
Committee 
Glenn H. Carter 
Marshall L. Chasin & Joanne 
Deluzio 

Earlaine and Gerard Collins 
Foundation 

David S. Colville-Reeves 
Marilyn E Cook 
Robert Cook 

Denton Creighton & Kris Vikmanis 

Neil Crory 

Sue Dexter Young 

Judith & Peter Drake 

Gerard Dunnhaupt 

Stanley & Jean Edwards 

Susan C. Girard 

Peter D. Goddard 

Alex Hahn 

Ethel Harris 


Gerald R. Heffernan 
Paul T. Hellyer 
John A. Hethrington 
Richard & Donna Holbrook 
J. Peter & Helene Hunt 
Michael & Linda Hutcheon 
Carol Elizabeth Isaac 
Jackman Foundation 
Philip Jackson 

The Norman and Margaret Jewison 
Charitable Foundation 
Marcia and Paul Kavanagh 
William & Hiroko Keith 
Ken Page Memorial Trust 
Helen and Arthur Kennedy 
Eric V. Klein 
Hans Kluge 
Ingeborg Koch 
Patricia Kraemer 
Victor Kurdyak 
Leslie & Jo Lander 
John B. Lawson 
Richard Liss 
R. Douglas Lloyd 
Keith W. Loach 
V. Lobodowsky 
Che Anne Loewen 
Long & McQuade Musical 
Instruments 
Gillian MacKay 

Manilow Fund for Health & Hope 

Jefferson & Sally Mappin 

Gordon & Dagmar Mcllwain 

Hugh McLean 

Irene R. Miller 

George Minden 

Jo-Ann Minden 

Ruth Morawetz 

Sue Mortimer 

Vija & Taketo Mu rata 

Hilary Nicholls 


Paul & Nancy Nickle 
Phillip Nimmons 
James Norcop 
Cristina Oke 

Christopher D. Palin & Susan E. 

Middleton 
Mary Ann Parker 
John & Penny Pepperell 
Brett A. Polegato 
Ken Prentice 
Donna Raxlen 

Peter, Lynne and Josh Raxlen 
Jeffrey L. Reynolds 
Kerry Rittich 

David Roffey & Karen Walsh 
Shauna Rolston & Andrew Shaw 
The Ryckman Trust 
Elvino Sauro 

Cornelia Schuh & Michiel Horn 
Monty & Judy Simmonds 
Stephen & Jane Smith 
Sam Sniderman 
Paul Spafford & Jean Davidson 
Patricia & David Stone 
The Stratton Trust 
Janet Stubbs 

Barbara and John Sutherland 
Ian & Kathleen Taylor 
Richard lorweth Thorman 
Riki Turofsky 
Wayne C. Vance 
Phyllis & Bill Waters 
Victor Weinberg 
Daniel Weinzweig 
Kimberly Weisul 

Women’s Art Association of Canada 
Women’s Musical Club of Toronto 
Women’s Musical Club of Toronto 
Centennial Foundation 
Lydia Wong 
Marina Yoshida 


We have made all attempts to ensure the accuracy of this list. If we have erred, please accept our apologies. 
Your revisions are welcome. Please contact Tyler Greenleaf at 416-946-3580. 


KING’S COLLEGE CIRCLE HERITAGE SOCIETY 

We are pleased to acknowledge the following members of the University of Toronto’s King’s College Circle 
Heritage Society for including the Faculty of Music in their estate planning. 


Li I lias Cringan All ward 
Kathleen Anderson 
Richard J. Bishop 
Harald and Jean Bohne 
William R. Bowen and 
Sandra J. Gavinchuk 
Liona M C Boyd 
James Briegel 
Patrick and Marilyn Brown 
Anne Brownjohn 
Sherilene M Chycoski 
Verna-June Culley 
Gerard Dunnhaupt 
Barry W Easton 
Kingsley G. Ferguson 


Madeline Field 
Gary Vincent Fitzgibbon 
Anne Geddes 
Merle H. Gobin-Valadez 
Jane N. S. C. Grier 
George R. Haddad 
Doreen Hall 

Vern and Elfrieda Heinrichs 
Peter and Verity Hobbs 
Charles A. Hunter 
Edwin R. and Enid Kammin 
Donald and Phylis Ketcheson 
Jodi and Michael Kimm 
Angela Louise Klauss 
and Colin Doyle 


Robert and Carolyn Lake 
Jo Lander 

Michael and Joan Maloney 

Ruth Morawetz 

James and Charlotte Norcop 

Naomi J. Oliphant 

Paul Read 

Katherine I. Scott 

Diane Lynn Silverman 

Janet Stubbs 

Ann D. Sutton 

Nora R. Wilson 

Lydia Wong 


For information on giving opportunities at the Faculty of Music please contact Bruce Blandford at 416-946-3145. 



The Faculty of Music gratefully acknowledges the 
generous support of our pillar sponsors 


DU Manulife Financial 
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Norbert Palej Festival Coordirwtor 

.Jflll 25-31, 2010 


Krzysztof Penderecki 

Roger D. Moore Distinguished 
Visitor in Composition 


The New Music Festival Is supported by Use Consulate General of the Republic of Poland in Toronto 


III nm 75 - 730 pm 

Salon 21: Conversation with Krrysrtof PenderecU 
fwipitfpd By SfliAfifiiWrt't faisda in ro^pnoMA nW 
focviryofMute Ur**nK* of Toronto 
Ga-d*« Miiauiv 111 Ojmos Park. FKL 
matter Ic * spec• at wwMcsoundstraarra ca 

- -T 28 7 JM pm 

Composart Forum wWi Krxyutvf PamteraUci 

Bcyti 'ter Room, Ed«aid Wna- BuM.*, K> Oman's Park. 

FKI 

January 27 - 7 40 pni 

Chambwr Musk of Krzysztof Partdaradd, Part/ 

Arr Skrvo <or calo *ok> (Wnona Zetenka) 
r«v Viokn Vy**t«(rHk» ftaunt, lydk* Wong] 

Qua'tat for darmat and Of mg too <Patar Stoll, Ala** W b, 

Akai McLaod Sarah Staevm! 

Snlrt for vnofcn. +ot*. «ai* clar net, horn and piano (lr*j Kaunv 
Tft| u Winona 7rtenka. Max OwW», M Detend. lydto 
Pre concert uli: kcj pm. 

Waiter Hal £d«wd Johnson BuikSng. tO Quecn'i Part, f W £ 

ternary 20 - IfclOpm 

Conversation *4th Krzysztof fte ndaradd 
Waiter Hal FREE 

Hairy 28-730 pm 

Chamber Musk oi Krryutof PaodertcU. PanH 
Pi ciude V cterlnst vote (Pater Stoi:i 

Tea Madotura for ctarrwt and piano |Pater Stoll. Adam Zu«isw«ai 

Cadanta for «<ote scte (Ate. Mctaodl 

Strnf Tnc <A.ra Wits Aka Meteod. Sarah Starves) 

^'matures fer wtaln and piano and Second Vtalr Sonata 
lE»lsReum.Udw*feng> 

Waiter Hat, (And Jchmon Bu.ttng. BO Queer* Part, f WE 


Jammy 29 • 12:10 pi 
Duo Comampera 

flaw nAk ter cade and airiydav OnM i arhninpory t<4ci 
lOMfh hwrtc accordion 

Water Mat. EtWd jotewon hatd r«, 80 Ckmn i Park, f tt£ 

January 29 - MB par 

Orchestral Concert: Penderecki Pfc/si 
Presented by fipr.t frtf&tro in cooperoOdn iwtrt V* 

Fdcu*y «/A\o*. Umm**Y of fcrente 
Etpru Orhesoa, Alev Pauk, ccrOutlor, Peter Barrett, baritone 
Penderedc* Concerto Grosso for three ce*os and orchestra 
[Shauna fkolaon. Roman Boryx PaU Wldnar) 

Pandered^ r/vanody 

R Murray Schafer Ihefakon'g JrumpH 

lahn Adamv 'Batter my heal, three panne’d Cod' tee baneona 

and orchast'a mit 'tot the opa'i Dr. Atoiric 

Kommtr Hal', 271 Bioor Streal WWtL 

For bcfcati. cal Alfr-dQ^CZOB 

Jammy 30-OOOpi 
Jammy 31 • 300 pan 

Choral Conrart: Tha Power o4 f te ndaracta 

hn wwd by Sounrf s trea mi Canada in cooptrvrian Mth 

thefonjtryofMufic Untvnby of Toronto 

Featuring tha North Ansrican date* of dm Pcteh Chambnr Choir 

[Ian uAauamlu. conductor). tha Elmar hater Shpn (Lydu 

Adamx condudorl, and tha lorcrao Chddran't Chorus ILiaa 

BraJav. conductor!, lv»d«rf<fo conducts the pmnaaiT y • 

racer* work. Also feiurtnj 'Subr. Mater'. Da Profbnda*. 

'Agnus Oat' and more. tndudng *lptua Tout' by GorackC 

and a world pram*#*a fcy *to»tert Paiaf 

Mrtropclran LtnUnd Chjth, 56 Quean Sneer Fait. 

For tidtea cal the box offkc at 416 166 7722 
WSsit «raw.aoundMtaarnt«a fcr ' j I date)*. 

ta.■»<KrW"au4nw< «r/MnUat(HCM>iAMs(Myaiv 


www.music.utoronto.ca/events/nmf 



